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and the challenge not accepted, remains hardly any
longer in doubt. For leading statesmen have referred
to it in veiled language, whose meaning can easily
be discovered.
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation
Company's steamer, by which I was travelling home,
passed through the critical area at that time when
any slight incident might have caused an outbreak
of war. It was the first occasion where two great
Powers of the modern world, armed with the new
deadly air weapons, had come near to a final clash.
I can well remember the tension as we passed
through the Suez Canal and then later through the
Straits of Messina. We watched the submarines
bobbing up to the surface and disappearing, and
also the military aeroplanes overhead.
Out of all this confusion there has been formed a
newahgnment of interests in theNear East. Through
fear of Italy, the world of Islam has been brought
near to Great Britain. Even though it is not possible
to predict how far this new informal alliance will
advance, or what form it will take, there can be no
doubt concerning its importance at the present
critical moment.
Ibn Saud, in Arabia, and Nahas Pasha, as the
head of the national government in Egypt, have
both felt acutely the danger from Italy's aggressive
policy in the Near East. The rapidity of the destruc-
tion of the Abyssinian defence by the ruthless
employment of chemical warfare has very gravely
alarmed them. The fear of a similar attack upon
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